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‘A RARE SKIN LESION OF THE HORSE 
'SOMEWHAT RESEMBLING DERMATITIS 
ERYSIPELATOSA. 


By W. G. Berry, M.R.C.V.S., 
A. W. Norn PILuers, F.R.C.V.S. 


PATHOLOGICAL OPPORTUNITIES. 


English veterinary surgeons are notoriously averse to | 
recording their experiences ; and in one direction they | 
are especially so. A good number of them are now en- 

ed in meat inspection, but far fewer report their 
results here than abroad. On the Continent, reports | ; 
from the abattoir are very common—sometimes in the| The three accompanying photographs show a 
form of a series of observations upon one condition, | Peculiar skin affection met with by one of us 
sometimes as reports of single cases of interest. Pub-|(W. G. B.) recently. The first picture is of 
lished with scientific detail in the journals, such reports|the animal when the disease was at its height; 
are far more valuable than the bare official statistics of | another, an enlarged view of the lesions behind the 
anabattoir; and they have helped the advance of patho- | shoulder and below the withers: and the third, 
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logy considerably. But very few veterinary sanitarians 
in this country follow the example of the Continental 


ones ; and the fact that one or two have produced really 


valuable reports only makes the reticence of the majority 


the more regretable. Some of our members are inspect- 


ing, and presumably studying, diseased meat and organs 
every day, and never think of recording these obser- 
vations. 

There has never been a time when our profession held 
so many special branches of work, each full of oppor- 
tunities to the men engaged in it, as to-day. Preven- 
tive medicine holds many such opportunities apart from 
meat inspection, and the two diseases most recently 
scheduled are examples. We have previously called 
attention to the scientific possibilities of work under 
the Tuberculosis Order, and we all know that there is 
still a great deal to be learned regarding equine mange. 
Without dwelling upon such other special branches as 
tropical medicine, and our now highly developed Army 
Veterinary Service, we turn to private practice. The 
general practitioner’s life holds as many opportunities 


to observe and report as any, though itis often difficult | 
Some of the commonest conditions of | 


to utilise them. 
everyday practice are precisely those which most require 
further study. Canine distemper, equine respiratory 
troubles, the bovine mammites, some forms of arthritis, 
and many forms of skin disease in all animals, are only 
a few examples. i 
veterinary work, whatever its nature, has many oppor- 
tunities of independent observation which would enable 
him to contribute a little to our common knowledge. 


WomMEN AND Practice or Law. 


From a report which appears elsewhere in our pages 
it will be seen that the Master of the Rolls, Lord Justice 
Swinfen Eady, and Lord Justice Phillimore, composing 
a Court of Appeal, have decided unanimously that 
women are disqualified from becoming attorneys or 
solicitors. The grounds of the decision were, briefly, 
that the common law of England is to a great extent 
based on long-continued usage ; that up to the present 
time no woman has ever been admitted, and until 
recently none has ever applied to be admitted, to the 
profession of attorney or solicitor: and that, therefore, 
women are barred from the profession by the common 
law until the Legislature expressly confers the right 
upon them, 


Every man who is making a living by | 


the animal after the disease had completely dis- 
| appeared for some time—about four months after 
| the first photo was taken. 

The subject was a brown cart gelding about 
11 years old. 

On June 2nd, the animal had a severe febrile 
attack which developed into double pneumonia. 
| The case ran a critical course, but ended in gradual 
recovery. He was moved from the sick box into 
his own stall, where he remained for eight or ten 
days in order to be exercised, preparatory to resum- 
ing town work. The action of bowels seemed to 
be slow, and there was slight constipation, a dose 
of linseed oil (half a pint) was therefore given on 
June 21st. During the night of June 23rd, he was 
attacked by this peculiar skin rash. There had 
been no premonitory symptoms whatever. On 
examination next morning, there was slight fever, 
the temperature being 102-2° F. 

There was marked swelling on the hind quarters, 
which were inflamed and sore. The inside of the 
thighs, just below the perineum were moist and 
steaming. The body was scattered with a great 
number of large, painful blotches as shown in the 
first picture. Numerous small, elevated areas were 
present on the lips and face. For about a week 
| fresh areas becomes affected, the hair first became 
erect, then there was an accumulation under the 
skin of the diseased area. The size of the lesions 
varied from that of a shilling up to the palm of 
one’s hand. In a few days the elevation of the skin 
became hard and dry, and crusts could be removed 
by the hand easily. Underneath the scabs or crusts 
was a Slate-coloured pus-like fluid. Swelling of 
the dependent parts was marked, especially along 
the breast and abdomen. This gradually became 
absorbed. During the second and third weeks of 
illness the pulse became very irregular, but later 
became steadier. 

Diagnosis.—The condition was never absolutely 
diagnosed ; the food remained the same as other 
animals were getting. Examination of the lesions for 
acari and ringworm fungi was negative (A.W.N.P.) 
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Several members of the profession saw the 
animal and expressed different “ guesses”’ at what 
it might be. It appears to resemble most closely 
the Dermatitis erysipelatosa mentioned on p. 877 of 
Hutyra and Marek “ Special Pathology,” vol. 2. 

Treatment.—The food given was light, such as 
hay, oats, and grass, when this is obtainable. In- 
ternal medicants consisted of iron sulphate and 
vegetable tonics in powder form. Several agents 
were tried on the skin to allay the irritation or 
soften the crusts, but not one of them seemed to 
have any beneficial effects. Eventually, all the 
dead material was removed by careful rubbing with 
emolients, and as no fresh lesions appeared, and 
the animal was greatly improved, he was turned 
out to grass on August 14th, well on the road to re- 
covery. 

On October 25th he was brought up from grass 
apparently in good health and clear of any abnor- 
mality of the skin, as he is shown in the third 
photo; the winter coat gives the animal a rough 
appearance. 

The case appeared to us worthy of record, especi- 
ally as we hadobtained good photos. 








A PUZZLE IN LAMENESS. 


The case of lameness reported by Mr. Howard 
in your issue of the 5th inst., is unusual, interest- 
ing, and probably impossible to diagnose definitely. 

The report states that the horse is perfectly 
sound in action until the pressure of the saddle or 
the weight of a man is placed on its back, and then 
it walks very lame, trots slightly lame, and gallops 
sound. From this it may be inferred that it is not 
the sternum that is affected, as the horse goes lame 
when ridden bare-backed, and consequently there is 
no pressure from the saddle girths. Again it may 
be concluded that it is not the weight of the man 
on the horse’s legs, as the mere pressure of the 
saddle produces lameness. Therefore, the probable 
location of the exciting cause of the lameness exists 
within the limited portion of the horse’s. back 
which a bare-backed rider covers when on the 
horse. 

Mr. Howard states that on manipulating these 
parts he did not discover any tenderness. I sug- 
gest that the pressure he used was not as great as 
that of the saddle, and certainly not as great as the 
weight of the man who rode the horse, or perhaps 
he omitted to examine the exact parts affected. 

If the foregoing reasons and conclusions be taken 
as accurate, the fact that the horse was perfectly 
sound in action except when saddled or ridden, and 
then it became very lame when walked, but only 
slightly lame when jogged and went sound when 
galloped, might be accounted for as follows: If the 
horse were high-spirited or hot tempered—as under 
these circumstances the pain caused by the pres- 
sure on the back probably would be aggravated by 
the more rapid motion ; thus the horse might yield 
to the pain caused by walking, but become so 
exasperated with the pain intensified by the rapid 





motion as to be goaded to disregard the pain, and 
consequently to go sound. 

Some years ago I had a case that this one re- 
minds me of. The history of the case, as given to 
me, is as follows: 

A valuable horse, when being hunted, was 
jumped through a thorn hedge. When brought 
home it was very lame, and several large thorns 
were removed from above its knees; one of the 
knees became much swollen, and the horse re- 
mained lame on that leg for a considerable time. 
The groom thought a thorn had remained in the 
leg ; however, as the horse did not yield to pressure 
on any part of the leg he was put to grass for the 
summer, and when brought into the stable appar- 
ently was alright, and was again prepared for hunt- 
ing. He was hunted for the greater part of the 
season, and went in his previous good form, but at 
the end of the season became restless when saddled 
and walked in a fumbling manner, but still hunted, 
although he was not found so pleasant to ride as 
before. 

The owner consulted me about the case before 
putting the horse to grass ; I did not see the horse, 
but as the owner said he was sure there was 
something wrong with the horse’s back I advised 
him to put a strong blister on it; this he did, and 
a few weeks afterwards wrote to me saying that a 
nasty warble had formed on the horse’s back, and 
asked me to come and see it. 

On my examining the so-called warble I found in 
its centre a small orifice with a slight thin, dark- 
coloured, ill-smelling fluid coming from it. I cast 
the horse, dilated the orifice, and on probing found 
a hard object. I at once made a free incision and 
removed a thorn fully 1% inches long; it was not 
covered with fibrous matter, and seemed quite the 
same as if it were only embedded in the back 
for a short time, whereas the probability is that it 
gained admission at the knee and travelled through 
the tissues to the back. 

This case is not so mysterious as my friend Mr. 
Howard’s, but suggests a possible solution of the 
puzzling element in the interesting case which he 
relates. . 

Jas. McKenny. 








VACCINE THERAPY IN PNEUMONIA. 


With the approach of winter the practitioner 
may have many opportunities of studying the rela- 
tive value of vaccines in pulmonary cases. A few 
observations now on this important subject may 
not be out of season. At the outset one must con- 
fess in studying the subject of the bacteriology of 
pneumonia as seen in the lower animals,’ a some- 
what unsettled condition still exists, and from the 
vaccine therapist’s point of view, this is to hima 
great misfortune, anda severe handicap to his 
endeavours when prophylactic and curative meas- 
ures by vaccine are adopted. 

Whether the case is an isolated one, and develop- 
ing as a primary pneumonia, or whether there 
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be many, and appearing as sequels to such condi- 
tions as influenza, the bacterial invasion is usually 
a mixed one. 

The complicated nature of the infection increases 
the therapist’s difficulties when it comes to making 
a so-called autogenous vaccine, but as difficulties 
were made to be overcome, these should not damp 
his ardour ; on the contrary, they should stimulate 
him to increased effort. On the other hand we 
know the limitations of drugs in such cases, for 
after attending to the patient’s comfort, placing 
him in hygienic surroundings, maintaining his 
strength with nutrients, administering bowel, kid- 
ney and cutaneous eliminators to get rid of ever 
accumulating toxins, we fall back upon the vis 
medicatriz nature, and not a single thing we can 
prescribe under this régime brings us into fighting 
line with the invading bacteria, except vaccine 
therapy. 

This brings me to the interesting consideration, 
How do vaccines act in pneumonia? To under- 
stand the modus operandi with reasonable satisfac- 
tion one must become conversant with the patho- 
logical changes taking place in the lung paren- 
chyma. The bacteria capable of producing pneu- 
monia are many, and that several are saprophytes 
under normal conditions, may be taken for granted. 
The protective agents of the animal body are 
reduced in efficiency, and the bacteria present in 
the respiratory tract gain a footing; their growth 
is rapid, and the destruction of many of their 
number is equally rapid. In the former condition 
exotoxins (depending upon the kind of bacteria) are 
liberated, and in the latter endotoxins. 

The irritation set up by these bacteria and their 
products causes pronounced capillary congestion. 
The pulmonary vessels are gorged with blood 
extremely rich in leucocytes, but now deficient in 
antibodies. As a result of traumatic tension, 
serous effusion takes place in the lung parenchyma 
which transplants the air in the vesicles. Solidifi- 
cation now takes place through coagulation of the 
fibrin, and entangled in the messhes of which are 
red and white blood corpuscles, cast off epithelial 
cells, and dead and living bacteria. Microscopically 
this condition is known as red hepatization. At 
this stage the circulation is much interfered with, 
the red corpuscles now lose their hemoglobin, an 
increased number of leucocytes invade the lung 
tissue, with a consequent diminution of their 
number in the free circulation. Grey hepatization 
has now set in, and is the first step towards 
resolution. 

An animal suffering from pneumonia clearly 
indicates that the phagocytes and immune bodies are 
deficient. There may be other forces existing to 
complete the immune rdéle, but of these two we are 
certain. 

_ We know of no reliable agent capable of stimula- 
ting phagocytosis, but we do know vaccines stimu- 
late animal tissues in the production of immune 
bodies. It must be patent, however, that to obtain 
the maximum benefit from vaccine therapy, the 
vaccine should be given in the early stages of the 





disease, in which case the course of the disease will 
be shortened. When consolidation has set in, the 
hepatized area is largely cut off from the free circu- 
lation ; the bacteria are encased, so to speek, in the 
fibrinous meshes in the alveoli, and the fluids which 
bathe these areas have already had extracted from 
them any anti-bacterial powers they may have 
possessed. In this condition the blood may, in 
itself, be very rich in anti-bodies and yet remain— 
owing to the above condition—bacterially passive. 

I do not suggest that the practitioner should 
withhold his vaccines when hepatization has set in. 
On the contrary, they should be administered at 
whatever stage the patient is found, for as soon as 
cellular degeneration and resolution set in the 
immune bodies can reach the isolated areas, and 
restoration will be all the more rapid when stimu- 
lation by vaccine has taken place. It is obvious 
that in an acute disease such as pneumonia one 
cannot get a dose of vaccine into the patient too 
early. Itis, therefore, good practice to inject a 
stock vaccine at the outset, preparatory to the mak- 
ing of an autogenous vaccine. 

In those cases where the “crisis” is delayed, a 
full administration of vaccine by elaborating the 
required anti-bodies, hastens the precess. 

The vaccine therapist in pneumonia has two 
pressing objects in view, 7.e. (1) the annihilation 
of the invading bacteria. This we have seen is 
brought about by stimulating the tissues to anti- 
body productivity, and so increasing the opsonins, 
agglutinins, bactericidins, bacteriolysins in the cir- 
culating fluids; and (2) the neutralization of toxins 
circulating in the blood. 

Vaccines have been found to be only slightly 
anti-toxic, so it is probable that in a typical case of 
toxemia, such a large dose of vaccine would 
require to be given before any pronounced anti- 
toxic effect was produced that nature would be 
unable to assimilate such a large dose, so to speak; 
the negative phase would be so pronounced, and 
consequent depression so great, that dissolution 
would be liable to follow. Theoretically speaking, 
an antitoxic serum is here indicated, and I have 
had to all appearances good results by giving a 
polyvalent anti-streptococcal serum where strepto- 
cocci are much in evidence. 

Unfortunately anti-toxic sera in these cases have 
considerable limitations, for it appears such sera 
possess no curative powers unless the serum derives 
its immune qualities, not only from the same bac- 
teria it is called upon to fight against, but also the 
same strain, and as some bacteria have many strains, 
failure of a certain serum to be anti-toxic is easily 
accounted for. It is, therefore, imperative that 
the anti-sera must be polyvalent. 

Considerable progress has recently been made in 
human medicine by the administration of sensitized 
vaccines, and I venture to think these will give us 
more powerful anti-bacterial and anti-toxic reme- 
dies than ordinary vaccines. 

When a dose of vaccine is injected into an animal 
his opsonie index falls, presumably due to the 
gathering up of the free opsonin circulating in the 
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body fluids. In diverting the opsonins from the 
lungs, the focal lesions are aggravated, the bacteria 
now have more their own way, more toxins are 
thrown into the blood stream, the respiratory and 
cardiac centres are being actively poisoned as well 
as the heart muscle, consequently the temperature 
rises, the respiration is more rapid, and the heart's 
action is laboured. These phenomona are only 
temporary, varying from four to twelve hours. This 
-is known as the negative phase. The opsonic index 
now begins to rise, the focal conditions improve 
owing to the bacteria in the lung centres being 





A MONSTROSITY. 


Two fore feet and a head were presented. 
The feet were secured, and although there 
was plenty of strength it was impossible 
to get the feet more than eight inches 
from the vulva. I felt the case hopeless, 
and accordingly I shot the cow. I did 
not see the specimen on post-mortem, 
but through the courtesy of a brother 
practitioner I obtained the accompanying 
photographs. 

I might add that it can be readily seen 
that an effort had been made to dis- 
member the foetus, but nothing was more 
impossible. 

Two heads, two necks, two thoraces, 
four fore legs, one rump, two tails, and 
two hind legs—a useful combination, 


W. W. 








a 





invaded by this first supply of antibodies, less 
toxins are formed, and a general improvement has 
setin. This may be maintained for one, two, three 
or more days, and is known as the positive phase. 
After which a high plateau is reached, remaining 
stationary for two or three more days, when the full 
effect of the vaccine will have passed off. At this 
stage a second injection should be given, and a 
careful note of the symptoms again made. 
Ww. Scott, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.M.S, 
Bridgwater. 











ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS 


PERFORATING ABDOMINAL WoUND WITH SUPER- 
FICIAL INJURY OF THE INTESTINE IN A HorskE. 


Ludwig Gruber records the case of a horse which 
was staked in jumping a fence, causing a wound 
which penetrated the abdomen in the right flank, 
and allowed the intestines to protrude. Gruber 
found the animal in a very agitated condition. He 
first pushed back the protruding intestine, washed 
the wound with creolin solution, and then covered 
the whole with wadding, over which he placed two 
superposed and tightly drawn roller bandages. The 
horse was then carefully thrown for a more accurate 
examination. 

This revealed a lacerated wound running in the 
direction of the external oblique muscle. The por- 
tion where skin abdominal muscles and peritoneum 
were all penetrated, through which the intestines 
mg was about 2 2-5th to 2 4-5th inches long. 

rom the end of the completely ruptured portion 


for about another 3 3-5th to 4 inches towards the 
ribs the abdominal muscles and peritoneum only 
were lacerated under the skin. Probably the stake 
had first been driven forwards under the skin by 
movements of the horse, and while being disen- 
gaged had then been thrust inwards and backwards 
through the muscles and peritoneum. 

Gruber exposed the whole wound by slitting up 
the skin, and, after careful cleansing, pressed back 
the intestine with a towel dipped in an 0°5 solution 
of creolin. At one place he found a superficial 
laceration of the intestine about 4-5th inch long, 
reaching as far as the muscularis. This he 
cleansed with creolin solution and painted with 
Lugol’s solution. The edges of the wound were 
trimmed, and the abdominal muscles united with 
very deeply applied catgut sutures, Lugol’s solution 
being then applied to both the stitches and the 
united wound edges. The skin was similarly 
sutured with silk. The whole wound and its sur- 
roundings were then painted with tincture of iodine 
and sprinkled with iodoform powder, a thick layer 
of wadding and the roller bandages were again 
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applied, and the horse was cautiously allowed to 
rise. 

At first, Gruber directed the after-treatment with 
the view of averting peritonitis. He gave ol. ricini, 
used clysters of a very weak creolin solution, and 
strictly limited the diet, giving only a little milk 
now andthen. Externally he applied cloths wetted 
with alcohol to the abdomen, screening them from 
the atmosphere with a superposed bandage, and 
changing them at intervals of from six to ten 
hours. 

The temperature, which was 105-6 F. the day 
after the operation, had fallen to 101-6 F. on the 
fifth day. The general condition was then good, 
and all fear of peritonitis seemed to be over, so 
that Gruber discontinued the alcohol bandages, and 
went on treating the wound with dry dressings. 
On the sixth day he removed the sutures, retaining 
the roller bandages as a precaution. Recovery was 
rapid and uneventful, and was complete after about 
three weeks. 

Nine months later the horse was still at work 
and doing good service. The strain of work had 
not induced a rupture of the abdominal wall, which 
had been feared. 

Gruber remarks that he considers dry dressings 
(such as those of iodoform with which he treated 
the case from the first) are to be preferred to the 
free use of watery disinfectant solutions. His 
experience is that dry dressings cause the healing 
process to be more rapid and more certain than 
otions.— Munchener Tier. Woch. 


Pecuuiar Potycystic Lesions oF A Bovine 
LIVER. 


Echinococcic cysts are well known to be extremely 
common in the bovine liver. Several authors have 
also recorded serous hepatic cysts in the calf, 
which are considered to be congenital. Squadrini 
has also a case of polycystic hepatic adenoma, and 
Lisi found cysts in a cow’s liver, which resembled 
those of echinococcosis, but contained eggs of disto- 
mata. LL. Carchenez now reports a case which he 
observed in the abattoir, and which differs from all 
the foregoing. 

The bovine liver in question weighed about 88lb., 
and its surface was very lumpy. Upon the surface, 
and within the interior of the organ, were a con- 
siderable number of cysts, varying from the size of 
a pin’s head to that of an infant’s head. All the 
cysts were monolocular, the majority had a whitish 
translucid wall, and at first sight they suggested a 
case of echinococcosis. But, when incised, they 
were found to contain a liquid which was some- 
times whitish, sometimes reddish, or even dark 
brown, and this liquid, when centrifuged, showed 
no formedelements. No vestige of a parasite could 
be discovered, and the author concluded that the 
lesions were non-parasitic. He then carried out a 
histological examination of the tissues in the 
neighbourhood of both small and large cysts, and of 
other portions of the liver. 

The histological results are reported in some 
detail, and are here summarised. All the cysts 





were lined by a single row of cells analogous to 
those lining the bile-ducts, and the author infers 
that the cysts had originated in bile-ducts. The 
remainder of the liver showed a_ considerable 
amount of cirrhosis. The cirrhosis had certainly 
had its starting point in the portal canals, where 
it surrounded both the vessels and bile-ducts with 
concentric layers of connective tissue. From the 
portal canals the process had extended into the rest 
of the liver, sending strands of connective tissue 
between the lobules. The cirrhotic lesions around 
the vessels had affected the circulation of the liver, 
causing the formation of local areas of congestion ; 
and the hepatic cells in some lobules, compressed 
by the distension of the capillaries, had degenerated 
or completely disappeared. In the latter case the 
tissue, under a low power, had the aspect of adi- 
pose tissue: and this was especially marked in 
some of the lobules underlying Glisson’s capsule. 
Glisson’s capsule itself shared in the cirrhotic 
process: and some strands of connective tissue 
from it had fused with those proceeding from the 
portal canals. 

The lesions were clearly old ones, and the author 
found it impossible to demonstrate their cause. 
He says nothing of the condition of any of the 
other organs.—L’ Hygiene de la Viande et du Lait 


THE INFLUENCE OF AGE UPON THE ORIGIN OF 
CARCINOMATA. 


Dr. Teilhaber, of Munich, recently delivered an 
address upon this subject in Vienna. His view is 
that the fewer the cells that are possessed by con- 
nective tissue, the more easily does epithelium 
enter into it. Young connective tissue is very rich 
incells; on the other hand, the connective tissue 
of old people is poorer in cells. 

The disposition of old persons to carcinoma is 
explained by this cireumstance. A second factor is 
the poor blood supply of the tissues of old people, 
and athird is the increasing atrophy of the blood- 
forming organs in age. 

But, according to Teilhaber’s view, these factors 
only render the irresistible growth of epithelium 
possible when the connective tissue of the part con- 
cerned has for a considerable time been impaired by 
cicatrisation, chronic inflammation, or other causes. 
—(Miinchener Tier. Woch.) 


LAPAROTOMY FOR TORSION OF THE UTERUS. 


Knitl, of Neumarkt, very briefly reports a success- 
ful case of this operation. A cow was affected 
with torsion of the uterus, which rolling of the 
animal failed to rectify. Laparotomy was _per- 
formed, and enabled the turning of the uterus to be 
effected within the abdominal cavity, and parturi- 
tion followed. The membranes came away four 
days later. Healing of the abdominal wound and 
retraction of the uterus took place promptly. Knitl 
gives no details of the exact procedure followed in 
the operation.—Munchener Tier. Woch. 

W. R. C. 
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ROYAL COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A general meeting was held on Friday, Nov. 28, at 10 
Red Lion Square, London, when there were present : 
Messrs. David Wyllie, President ; J. C. Coleman, P. J. 
Simpson, R. C. Tomenh, J. S. Hurndall, 8. H. Slo- 
cock, Geo. Upton, Capt. O‘Rorke, and the Hon. Sec. 
and Treasurer, Mr. G. P. Male. Visitors: Messrs. 
Ivan R. R. Coleman and J. W. Hopkin. 


THe Late Mr. Wan. HuntIine. 


The PrEsIDENT said that before they began the 
business he would like to refer, for the whole of the 
Association, to Mr. William Hunting’s death. He was 
an honorary member of their Society, and was always 
very enthusiastic, attending their meetings and doing 
all he could to help them in every way. They all knew 
his many good qualities—his geniality, his willingness 
to help them and the profession generally. He thought 
it would be becoming to the Association to send a letter 
of sympathy and condolence to the family, expressing 
their feeling of the loss they had sustained. 

The Hon. Src. read a letter, dated Nov. 23rd, which 
he had received from Mr. G. E. King, of Abingdon, in 
which that gentleman said : “I am afraid I shall not be 
able to attend the R.C.V.M.A. meeting on Friday next. 
I am making fair progress, but not nearly so much as I 
could wish I should like you to bring forward 
in my name at the meeting, if you will, a resolution 
recognising the services that Mr. Hunting has rendered 
our Society, the loss we and the whole of the profession 
have sustained by his death, and move that a message 
of sympathy be sent to Miss Hunting. Mr. Hunting 
was a very old friend of mine. I think I have known 


him some 28 years,and I had the greatest admiration 
for his professional abilities and for his personal charac- 


ter. Hewasa loyal friend and a generous opponent, 
and was always ready to give his advice and support to 
any object for the advancement of the profession. I 
should also like to suggest that a sum to be decided by 
the meeting, if it approves of the idea, be subscribed 
from the funds of the Association towards the testi- 
monial being raised to perpetuate William Hunting’s 
memory.” 

The Hon. Sec. seconded the President’s proposition, 
and the same was carried in silence, al] standing. 

The Hon. Sec. said he was not aware that Mr. Hunt- 
ing was dead until he happened to see a note of it ina 
daily paper, and he immediately wrote to Miss Hunting 
saying the Association would like to be represented at 
the interment, and expressing their deep grief and sym- 
pathy. There was no time for the Association to be 
officially represented, but Mr. Slocock very kindly 
attended for them. They were therefore also unfortu- 
nately unable to send a wreath, as they would have 
liked to have done. 

Minutes.—It was agreed, on the motion of Mr. J. C. 
Coleman, seconded by Mr. Simpson, that the minutes 
of the last meeting be taken as read. 

Aa for inability to attend were announced from 
Messrs. W. Shipley, J. McKerlie, Jas. East, E. J. 
Mellett, H. P. Standley, Prof. E. Brayley Reynolds, J. 
Willett, G. E. King, and Capt. Rees-Mogg. 


THE INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS. 


The Hon. Sec. said he had received a letter from the 
Treasurer of the Congress in which he gave a list of the 
members of this Association who had promised to con- 
tribute, and of those who had paid. e saw that only 
a proportion of their members had subscribed, and the 
Treasurer said he would be pleased to receive any 
further donations to the fund. 





New Members.—Mr. F. T. TREWIN, M.R.C.V.S., of 
Watford, proposed by Mr. Villar, and seconded by Mr. 
Simpson; and Mr. J. W. Hopkin, of Henley-on-Thames ; 
proposed by Mr. Male, and seconded by the President, 
were unanimously elected members of the Association. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The PREsIDENT said he believed it was usual for the 
outgoing President to have the privilege of nominating 
his successor, and he had very great pleasure in pro- 
posing that Mr. J. C. Coteman, of Swindon, be their 
President for next year. (Applause). They had all 
known Mr. Coleman for years, and he knew no more 
enthusiastic member of their Association or of the pro- 
fession. Although a very busy man, he thought his 
record of attendance at meetings would be as good as 
that of any member. He had on more than one occa- 
sion represented their Society at different functions. 
(Hear, hear). Mr. Simpson seconded the motion, and 
it was carried by acclaim. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mr. Simpson proposed the re-elec- 
tion of Messrs WILLETT and Hanpcock. Seconded by 
the Hon. Sec., and agreed to unanimously. 

The Hon. Sec. moved the election of the President to 
take the place of the retiring Vice-President. Mr. 
Green seconded.—Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Broan, of Marlborough, was chosen to be the 
other Vice-president, on the proposition of Mr. Coleman, 
seconded by Mr. Simpson. 

Auditor.—The Hon. Src. said he had had a letter 
from Mr. A. L. Butters regretting very much that he 
was unable to attend that meeting, and adding that as 
his eye-sight was getting very defective he thought it 
would be well that they should change their auditor. 
He wrote expressing the hope that Mr. Butters would 
continue to act if possible, but he replied, “1 have again 
considered the matter, and think it would be best for 
the Association to elect another auditor. I feel sorry to 
have to come to this conclusion, but under the circum- 
stances I think it the best thing to do.” 

Mr. Srupson said they would all be very sorry to lose 
the services of Mr. Butters, but he proposed that his 
resignation of the position of auditor be accepted with 
regret, and that they express their very hearty thanks 
to him for the services he had given to the Association 
for many years. He (Mr. Simpson) was their secretary 
for seven years, and he always found Mr. Butters a most 
charming man to deal with. 

Mr. MALE, in seconding, said Mr. Butters had always 
taken a very great deal of trouble in the work, which he 
had done » stones well. (Hear, hear.) He was one 
of the oldest members of the Association, and he was 
sure they were all extremely sorry that he was not able 
to continue his duties. (Hear, hear.) 

The resignation was accepted, and the Hon. Sec. was 
requested to write Mr. Butters expressing the regret of 
the Association. 

The Hon. Sc. proposed with great pleasure that Mr. 
P. J. Smpson be elected auditor. Mr. J. C. Coleman 
seconded, and the resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Simpson thanked the meeting, and expressed his 
willingness to act. 

Secretary.—The PReEsmpENT said Mr. Male had done 
the work of Secretary and Treasurer thoroughly and 
energetically—indeed, practically all the work of the 
Association fell on him. He was sure they did not 
want any change, and he had very great pleasure in pro- 
posing that he be asked to continue in office. Mr. Male 
was a very busy man, but often busy men found most 
time to do those things—at any rate his work could not 
be done better. (Applause ) 

Mr. TENNANT seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. MAte thanked the meeting very much. He w 
he said, quite aware of all his shortcomings. As h 
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been said, he was fairly busy, and really felt that he had 
not enough time to do the thing properly, but still, if 
they were satisfied, he would continue. (Applause.) 
He would like to acknowledge the great help that Mrs. 
Male had always given him in the discharge of those 
duties—indeed she bore the brunt of the work, and but 
for her he certainly could not keep it on. (Applause.) 

Place of Next Meeting.—On the motion of Mr. Allen, 
seconded by Capt. O’Rorke, it was unanimously re- 
solved that the January meeting of the Association be 
held at Reading. 


NOTES ON THE TREATMENT OF REMOUNTS 
By Capt. F. C. O‘Rorkg, A.v.c. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Our most energetic 
Secretary, Mr. Male, who I am very pleased to see quite 
fit again after his recent attack of appendicitis, honoured 
me with the request toread a paper at this meeting. I 
replied that I would much rather listen to and learn 
from a paper read by some other member of our Asso- 
ciation, but that if he experienced any difficulty in 
persuading one of you to come forward I would 
gather together a few notes on my daily work. These 
may be of interest to some of you. I hope they will 
bring forth a discussion, and also some useful sug- 
gestions from those who have had more experience than 
myself. 

In dealing with the subject that I have selected, I 
propose to commence from the time that the young 
horse has been purchased, and deal with the measures 
to be adopted in order to prevent the occurrence or 
spread of contagious disease, bearing in mind that many 
of the horses are already infected prior to purchase. 

The remounts which come under my _ supervision 
might be grouped into three classes :— 

(1) Officers chargers. 

(2) Troopers or riders, 2.e., riding horses for N.C.O’s. 

and men. 

(3) Draught horses (light and heavy). 

These three classes can be again sub-divided into 
different types according to the branch of the service 
for which they are purchased, e.g., the Army Service 
Corps are now supplied with “riding” horses which 
can be used both for riding and draught. 

Age. The age of the horse may be anything from 
four to seven, but the average is five years, and we very 
occasionally buy a horse three “off” or “rising” four. 

Serum Inoculation. The purchase of the horse hav- 
ing been completed he is then inoculated subcutaneously 
with 30 c.c. of anti-strangles serum and arrangements 
made for his conveyance to the remount depot. 

The serum, a hyper-immunised horse serum, which 
is carefully prepared at the Army Veterinary School, 
Aldershot, and is issued in 30 c.c. phials. 

The present method of serum therapy has only been 
in practice since October, 1913; prior to that date 
10 c.c. doses were given—one at purchase followed by 
three more doses at intervals of a week. Although this 
treatment decreased the number of cases of strangles 
and catarrh and the severity of these diseases it did not 
give such good restilts as one might have expected. 
The following statistics are taken from the Annual 
Statistical and General Report of the A.V.S. :— 


ANTI-STRANGLES SERUM. 


1910 1911* 
_Tnoculated 1200 2839 
Affected—Catarrh 81 67 424 14°0% 
Strangles 99 8°27 205 7°2 
Not affected 977 2100 
Joined depot or unit 
affected—Catarrh 35 88 


- Strangles 8 22 


* The trial of this serum has been continued during 
the year (1911), but owing to abnormal purchasing of 
remounts, demands could not be met, and the serum 
had to be temporarily discontinued during October and 
November. 

Nasal Catarrh.—This is a disease which gives an 
enormous amount of trouble in a remount depédt, 
especially amongst the horses which have been pur- 
chasedin Ireland. One frequently finds at the time of 
purchase that some of the horses are already suffering 
from slight catarrh or have recently .recovered from 
strangles, and a large proportion of the remainder, 
although showing no symptoms, have probably already 
been in contact and possibly infected. 

Let us look back for one moment to the chain of 
events through which the remount from Ireland has 
recently passed before arrival at the depé6t. Picture him 
back at his home on an Irish farm in fat, soft condition. 
From here he may have been taken twenty or thirty 
miles into a South of Ireland fair, probably in wet 
weather, too. He was then waited about in the fair, 
been galloped several times by intending buyers, then 
having been sold he has to stand about in the streets 
until his new owner (the dealer) is ready to put him on 
the train with his other newly purchased horses. During 
the day he will have had little or nothing toeat. He is 
then sent up country in a truck to Dublin, or further 
north, and eventually arrives at his new stables tired 
and hungry. Here he is crowded up with other horses 
and overfed. He is next seen by the Army purchasing 
officers, examined and galloped again. Then his trying 
journey to England commences, which frequently takes 
as long as 48 hours, more than half of this time being 
spent in an open railway truck. On arrival at the re- 
mount depét he looks dull and “tucked up,” his vitality 
has been lowered. Is it any wonder that he develops 
catarrh or strangles after the severe time he has had and 
the many sources of infection through which he has 
passed ? 

Arrival at the Depét.—All the horses on arrival are 
inspected, and if found to be suffering from catarrh, 
strangles, or ringworm, ete., are picked out and segre- 
gated in stables set aside for the treatment of these 
diseases. The remainder, which are apparently free 
from disease, are put into other stables which we term 
the “reception ” stables, where they remain until it is 
considered safe to move them into the main depdt 
stables. After being watered, fed, and bedded down, 
they are left to accustom themselves to their new 
surroundings. 

A few hours later each horse’s temperature is taken 
and recorded, and those with a high temperature, or 
any which have not “fed up,” are given a dose of 
sulphate of magnesia, their throats rubbed with liniment, 
steamed hay and warm feeds are given. Those which 
show signs of pharyngitis and laryngitis are given 
chlorate of potash in their drinking water, in addi- 
tion to having their throats rubbed with liniment. 

The catarrh cases, which have been put into the 
“catarrh stable,” are similarly treated ; and the stran- 
gles cases, if any, have a damped pad of cotton wool 
applied to the submaxillary and parotid regions, which 
is retained in position with a many tailed bandage. The 
temperature recording is continued for the next few 
days, and any horse in which a high temperature per- 
sists for some hours after arrival, is removed to a loose- 
box, which is often sufficient to bring the temperature 
down without further treatment. 

Now with regard to the method of feeding on arrival. 
Many Irish dealers recommend that the horses be fed 
from the floor instead of mangers, assuring me that by 
adopting this position that attacks of catarrh are 
lessened in severity and duration. The explanation 
being that the nasal discharge escapes more readily, or 
is more easily expelled whilst feeding in this position, 
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I cannot say that I have much faith in this belief, but 
one must not forget that it is the natural position, and 
also the one in which a horse when suffering with a sore 
throat will hold his head. I only partially adopt this 
method by giving the hay feed from the floor, especially 
when steamed, but occasionally I find the horse will 
feed better from the manger. 

By now the horses, theoretically, have acquired a 
certain amount of immunity against catarrh and stran- 
gles, having a few days previously received 30 c.c. anti- 
strangles serum. Butif a horse is noticed to be develop- 
ing either of these complaints, and looks like giving 
trouble, I inject another 10 c.c. of serum. 

[Capt. O’Rorke then briefly discussed the uses of 
vaccine therapy.] 

The next important procedure is to prevent the horse 
developing ringworm, a disease which is very prevalent 
amongst remounts. For this purpose I use one of the 
following solutions : 

1. Calcium sulphide. 

2. Caustic potash. 

3. Washing soda. 

4. Paraffin emulsion. 

Of these preparations I think the calcium sulphide is 
the most reliable when properly used. But it must be 
used carefully where the skin is thin between the fore 
legs and inside the stifle. It can be applied with a 
spray, or sprinkled on and well brushed into the coat ; I 
find the latter the better method. With a fine skinned 
horse or one just clipped the solution must be made 
weaker, or it may blister the skin. After application, 
the horse is not groomed for four days. It should then 
be brushed or washed off, the latter being the easier 
method, unless the horse has a thick coat, which will be 
difficult to dry. But it is no easy matter and a rather 
unpleasant task to groom it off. Although unpleasant 
to use it is very efficacious not only in ringworm, but 
also in dealing with lice, psoroptic and symbiotic mange. 
It must be applied thoroughly, and is better if freshly 
made. Two applications are sometimes necessary. 

2and 3. Solutions of caustic potash or washing soda 
are useful and quite efficient in fine coated horses. They 
are also very useful for scrubbing clipped horses which 
are found after clipping to be covered with pimples. 
They assist in removing the dirt and scurf, and dry up 
any small eruptions which one so frequently finds in 
horses brought up from grass. The 3 per cent. caustic 
potash solution readily cures ringworm if applied twice 
daily for a few days ; it has the advantage, too, of being 
very mild treatment. Many of the usual remedies are 
so severe that they make the case look much worse 
before it is better, and keep it on the sick list longer 
than necessary. 

4. Paraffin emulsion is fairly good as a preventive to 
ringworm, but if not used with care is inclined to make 
the coat very scurfy. 

Testing with Mallein.—On the second or third day 
after arrival the horses, if feeding well and temperature 
remaining normal, are tested with mallein. It is 
seldom that they do not pass the test but occasionally 
one meets with a doubtful and unsatisfactory re-actor. 
Several I have had to re-test three times before deciding 
their fate. Two of these eventually had to be de- 
stroyed. At the post-mortem examination they showed 
very slight pulmonary lesions, but the diagnosis was 
confirmed later when the bacillus mallei was cultivated 
from material obtained from the lungs. 

Shoeing.—Another important item is to attend to the 
horses’ feet. Their hind shoes having been removed for 
travelling in trucks, the feet are frequently very much 
broken, and a certain number of them arrive lame or 
foot-sore. The front feet, of course, require attention 
too—the feet are often dumped, and the periople in- 
variably rasped off. 





I must now conclude by thanking you for the most 
attentive and patient way you have listened to my efforts 
to interest you this evening. 


Discussion. 


The PRESIDENT was sure they had all listened with 
great pleasure to Capt. O’Rorke’s very able paper. 
(Hear, hear.) The use of mallein was known to them 
all to be very interesting, and sometimes very puzzling. 
Capt. O’Rorke said that in his treatment of strangles he 
was placed in a very favourable position as compared 
with the private practitioner, who very often would 
not be able to carry out the treatment in the way he 
did, which was more the pity for the private practi- 
tioner. 

Mr. Siocock : He was an Inspector in Middlesex, 
and in their early days those inspectors were very much 
indebted to the late Mr. Hunting for the assistance he 
gave in post-mortems, for he was always ready to help 
his neighbours. (Hear, hear.) In some cases he (the 
speaker) had had no temperature reaction twice ; in 
others no local reaction at ali, but these horses had 
“been in bad company,” and in many of these cases he 
therefore had reason to suspect glanders. In many of 
those cases post-mortem lesions were very well marked. 
The extent of the reaction to mallein in no way indi- 
cated the extent of the lesions present. They could get 
really a nice glanders post-mortem in a case in which 
they had had very little elevation of temperature. He 
(Mr. Slocock) had the very first test of mallein that ever 
came into this country in his practice. He had a horse 
with a lesion in the face, and he felt satisfied it was a 
glanders lesion. He got the indurated gland, and went 
to the College and mentioned it to Prof. Penberthy, 
who brought a dose of mallein which he injected, and 
gave him instructions as to when to take temperatures, 
etc., and afterwards he (the speaker) was able to say 
that that horse gave a very typical reaction. It belong- 
ed to a market gardener ; it was isolated in the stable, 
and worked by himself in his own cart and harness. He 
received three doses of mallein at different periods, and 
apparently made a perfect recovery. Eventually he 
got back into his team, and worked from Feltham to 
Covent Garden regularly until he became a pensioner, 
and the ultimate cause of death was a twisted gut. 
They might take it for granted that that horse was 
cured of glanders. He himself believed that mallein 
was a curative in some cases—but in some only. 
Dealers were, to his mind, men to be taken note of, for 
they had had vast experience. He thought there was 
a great deal in the idea that affected horses should be 
fed from the ground. Many dealers would not buy a 
horse from Ireland except in the summer months. Ifa 
batch of horses had been travelled together they could 
be turned into the same field, and left out for ten days 
ora fortnight, and there was very little trouble with 
them. Even with valuable horses he thought that was 
worth all the risk. 

We seemed to get more ringworm from Ireland than 
from anywhere else, whether in horses or in cattle. For 
that complaint he believed they got the best results from 
using a greasy dressing—vaseline was good used alone. 
One of the best dressings he knew for confluent ring- 
worm was mercurial ointment and soap worked down 
together, which was scrubbed in and left on for five 
days. Nothing survived that, except in the parts which 
the dressing had not thoroughly reached. That dressing 
was recommended him by his friend, Mr. Willett. 

Mr. TENNANT added his thanks to Capt. O‘Rorke for 
his very interesting remarks ; and went on to ask him 
a few questions on his paper. He thought they might 
take it that the serum treatment was not satisfactory 
onthe whole, but that it was so in those cases that 
developed strangles and catarrh, which were milder on 
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the whole, and of shorter duration. He would also ask 
whether age had any influence in the cases—whether 
young horses were proportionately more affected ? a 
ith regard to Mr. Slocock’s remarks about parasitic 
mange, he (the speaker) generally washed the horse all 
over, first, with ordinary washing soda, got him dry, 
and then lathered him all over with mercurial soap, 
leaving that on a week, and then brushing it off. 

As to the mallein test, some years ago he had seven or 
eight horses react to mallein, two of which were kept 
and tested once a month for six months, when they 
ceased to react, and he destroyedone. The other seven 
were all killed by order, and although he sent a special 
request, he was not allowed a post-mortem on one of 
them. : 
|The President being obliged to leave the meeting 
at this stage, Mr. J. C. Coleman took the chair]. 

Mr. Stmpson said they ought not to let their Presi- 
dent go without thanking him sincerely and heartily for 
the way in which he had conducted the business of the 
Association during the year. (Hear, hear). 

Mr. Stocock seconded. They had, he said, been most 
happy in their selection of a President for the past 
year, and it had been a great pleasure to them to 
sit under such an amiable and affable gentleman. 
(Applause). : 

The vote was carried by acclaim. 

Mr. Wy ure thanked those present very much for 
their kindness. Anything he had been able to do had 
been a pleasure. He hoped the Association might go 
on and prosper, and that the future meetings might be 
better attended. (Applause). 

Mr. J. C. Coteman, from the chair, said he had a good 
man to follow, and he thanked them for putting him in 
the position. He would like to thank Capt. O‘Rorke 
for his very interesting paper. The large percentage of 
cases affected seemed unsatisfactory, but when they 
considered the nature of the disease and the number 
of horses coming over, it was easy to realise that one 
case of strangles might affect the lot. With regard to 
ringworm, he had found calcium sulphide very success 
ful, but rather irritating. The preparation he used 
with great success was diluted nitrate of mercury in 
conjunction with chrysarobin. His objection to Mr. 
Tennant’s method of washing all over was that he had 
found that the less they did in disturbing the sites of 
affection the better, and he thought that washing rather 
disseminated the disease. 

Mr. Hopxkrn considered the best way of treating 
parasitic mange was to prepare the skin, for which he 
used “ Rinso” (Hudson’s) with a couple of ounces of 
Lysol in the bucket. Then he used mercury and soap, 
but not with the success of which Mr. Slocock had 
spoken. If they got all the scurf off, he considered one 
or two dressings at the most a certain cure, with a 
preparation containing mercury ointment and oleic 


Mr. Upton related a case of poisoning among 
calves dressed over with mercurial soap for ringworm. 
This was done by the owner contrary to his advice, and 
when called in he found a number of them dead and 
others in extremis. He showed how difficult it was to 
eradicate ringworm from premises occupied by cattle. 
Even if carefully disinfected the disease was sure to 
recur. 

_Mr. Mate thanked Capt. O‘Rorke personally for 
giving his paper, thereby helping him out of his diffi- 
culty. 

As to strangles, he had been trying himself to find 
something which would prevent that disease in horses. 
Capt. O‘Rorke’s preventive measures were evidently 
good. Wa3the serum he used the antistreptococcus 
serum? What did he consider to be the period of incu- 





bation of strangles, and when would he consider it safe 
to remove horses from the reception stables ? 

With regard to skin diseases, were they all talking of 
the same disease? Evidently they were not. Some 
people could cure horses affected with mange with one 
dressing, but he had seen cases that had never been 
cured. He hoped that somebody would read a paper 
very shortly on the different diseases which affected the 
skin of horses. (Hear, hear). 

He had always looked on ringworm as more or less of 
a local disease. If it was a local one, why was a horse 
washed allover? Were they talking about a contagious 
disease which was called American pox, or German pox, 
which they got among remount and dealers’ horses? It 
is characterised by an exudate and the hair coming off 
in little round patches, usually on the quarters, but all 
over the animal in some cases; the hair after a time 
begins to grow again even without treatment. He had 
found mercurial soap very good in the treatment of 
mange. 

Mr. Stimpson would like to ask Capt. O’Rorke if, in 
his opinion, sufficient doses of the serum had been used, 
as he said that the dose had been greatly increased 
latterly. He had himself found polo ponies from Ire- 
land troubled with some disease which was certainly 
not strangles, but was apparently a form of influenza. 
It had struck him whether a larger dose of serum would 
not be more valuable in the case of animals five years 
old and upwards. If horses had been issued to a unit, 
were they again treated with serum! With regard to 
the dressings for mange, he had tried some of them, but 
had failed to find one that would cure a good case of 
parasitic mange in one dressing. Those cases generally 
came under his observation as an Inspector, after they 
had been “ spotted” by a policeman in the street, and it 
was generally two or three months before one cared to 
declare the animal free. 

Mr. Hopkrn added that a mare that had been treated 
for three months with various dressings, was cured with 
one application of the dressing he had mentioned. 

Capt. O’RorkKE replied on the discussion. He much 
appreciated what Mr. Slocock had said with regard to 
mallein. He (the speaker) frequently got a case like 
the one to which he had referred. Among 50 or 60 
horses they frequently got one which looked splendid at 
the beginning of the test. . A little while ago he had to 
test 200 horses twice, some of them having been in con- 
tact with a case of glanders, and cases of glanders had 
not occurred amongst them. ‘Lhey put aside about five 
out of the 200, and re-tested those again. A London 
Inspector came to see them, and one was destroyed, but 
they found at the post-mortem two nodules in one lung 
and one in another, which was very disappointing. He 
had had two similar cases since he had been in his 
present appointment. He had to keep his horses at 
first in the reception stables. In reply to Mr. Slocock, 
who said ringworm resembled mange, in the cases of 
ringworm he got, there was no irritation whatever. He 
was speaking more or less of preventive methods when 
he spoke of calcium sulphide. His idea was to keep 
disease out of his depot, and so he dressed a horse over 
with calcium sulphide. He used } to 1 pint for a horse. 
As to vaseline and treacle, dealers had reported to him 
that they sometimes had cured with plain lard, but he 
had never heard of treacle being used for this purpose. 
Sometimes it was very easily cured, sometimes not. 
He certainly thought that age had a lot to do with 
strangles, although he occasionally had seen old horses 
with strangles. 

Mr. J.C. Coteman thanked Capt. O’Rorke for his 
very interesting paper, and proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to the essayist. 

This was seconded by Mr, Male, and carried with 








acclamation, 
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SPECIMENS. 


Mr. Hopkin showed two specimens which proved of 
considerable interest to the members. One was a 
calculus which he had cut from the cheek of a cob, 
above the fourth upper molar, and which was most 
unusual both for its size, shape, and position ; the other 
being part of the heart of a cob in which, on post- 
mortem, he had found a large vegetative growth attached 
to the tricuspid valves. 

Mr. Hopkin was cordially thanked, on the call of Mr. 
Male, seconded by Capt. O’Rorke, for bringing his 
specimens forward. 

The members were then served with tea, at Mr. 
Male’s kind invitation. 

G. P. Mate, Hon. Sec. 








NORTH OF IRELAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A general meeting was held at the New City, Abat~ 
toir, Stewart Street, Belfast, on Friday, the 31st Octo” 
ber, when the chair was occupied by the President, Mr- 
J. A. Jordan, M.R.c.v.s., City Veterinarian. The follow- 
ing members were present: Messrs. J. J. Ross, J. 
Gregg, J. M‘Lean, A. Stringer, and J. Ewing Johnston, 
Belfast ; J. M‘Aleer, Portadown ; Samuel Little, Dun- 

nnon; Jas. Devlin, Coalisland; W.S. Lamont, 

Jookstown ; W.C.M. Smith, Newry; J. A. Thomp- 
son, J.P., Lurgan; A. J. Logan, Ballyclare ; H M‘Con- 
nell, Armagh ; A. M. Crichton, Lisburn; J. A. Gault, 
Ballymoney ; J. W. Peatt, Cootehill ; J. W. Morrow, 
Coleraine ; J. Kernohan, Ballymena; F. R. M‘Roberts, 
Comber. 

Visitors: Messrs. J. Purdy, Belfast ; M‘Guinness, 
B.A., E. W. Little, H. Hannan, P. W. D. O’Connell and 
J. M‘Menamin, of the Department of: Agriculture, and 
Prof. Hobday, London. 

Apologies for inability to attend were received from 
Messrs. J. B. Dunlop, Alex. Munro, T. C. Taylor, and 
J.C. Kyle. 

Before proceeding with the ordinary business of the 
Association, the President said it was his pleasing duty 
to extend a very hearty welcome to our distinguished 
visitor, Prof. Hobday, as it was not often that we were 
favoured by the company of such an eminent member 
of the profession. It was very kind of the Professor to 
come and give us an interesting lecture and practical 
demonstration, and he was sure they would all appre- 
ciate it. 

On the motion of Mr. Ross, seconded by Mr. Thomp- 
son, the minutes of the last meeting, as published in 
The Veterinary Record, were taken as read. 

Yew Member. Mr. E. W. Lirtte, D.A.7.1., was pro- 
we by the President, and seconded by Mr. J. Ewing 
ohnston. 


Correspondence. The Hon. Sec. submitted a letter 
received from Mr. W. Shipley, Hon. Sec. to the Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund, asking for a continuance 
of the Association’s support. Messrs. Thompson and 
Jordan having supported Mr. Shipley’s appeal, Prof. 
Hobday said, if permitted, he ones like to mention 


how sorely they were in need of financial aid, and how 
impossible it was for them to meet the many necessi- 
tous cases so constantly being brought to their notice, 
and while very grateful for the support already given, it 
would be very pleasing to them to see Ireland’s contri- 
bution increased. The Treasurer was authorised to for- 
ward the usual subscription to Mr. Shipley. 





“Some ABNORMALITIES MET WITH BY THE 
CRYPTORCHID OPERATOR.” 
Address by Frep. Hosppay, F.R.C.v.s. 


(The lecture was illustrated by about 20 photographs 
or drawings ; these were not only of great interest from 
a pathological point of view, but were really works of 
art.) 

The lecturer said that he ought first to thank the 
Association for having accorded him the honour of pre- 
senting his paper, and secondly he had to congratulate 
them in the lead they had given to other similar socie- 
ties in the British Isles in the fact that they were per- 
mitted, through the influence and kindness of their 
President, Mr. Jas. A. Jordan, to hold their meetings in 
that building. It was an example which ought to be 
followed in every town in England where such a build- 
ing existed. 

Cryptorchidism was a subject full of interest to every 
one who had to do with castration, and to every mem- 
ber of the profession who intended to become a special- 
ist it was one of the things that would always loom in 
the forefront. The abnormalities of cryptorchid work 
were more in variety than those met with in any other 
operation known to veterinary science. He would show 
them that night a number of photographs, taken from 
actual specimens, and every abnormality he would speak 
of he had met with himself during the course of some 
four or five hundred operations. The study of such 
abnormalities was both interesting and instructive. To 
the enthusiastic “rig” operator there was nothing more 
fascinating than to be presented with the abdominal 
surface of a colt, the scrotal portion of which presented 
an even surface unmarked by any suspicion of scar, and 
whose history, until it had come into the possession of 
its present owner, was practically untraceable. Even 
the presence of a scar might mean nothing other than 
that an attempt at castration had been made and failed, 
or perhaps it had been made fraudulently, whilst a care- 
ful digital examination revealed that walibe solid could 
be touched. Extreme reticence was wise, and even 
after a most careful examination an experienced cryp- 
torchid operator usually gave his opinion cautiously, 
because in some cases what was thought to be testicle 
might turn out when cut down upon, to be merely an 
enlarged or varicosed vein, or eee the epididymis or 
spermatic cord. The old adage, “things are not always 
what they seem,” applied more to cryptorchid operation 
than to any other operation in veterinary surgery. 
There was no operation which veterinarians were called 


upon to perform which could be so truly likened to the 
“lucky al at a bazaar. : 
With the various methods of operating and sites 


selected for the preliminary incision they were already 
familiar,and he would here confine himself solely to the 
abnormalities which might be met with, for it was 
there that the operator had his chance for displaying 
common-sense and, above all, coolness in an emergency. 
The latter qualification was essentially necessary in 
“rig” operating, for when once the abdomen of a big 
animal like the horse had been entered, it was essential 
that every precaution should be taken to avoid accident 
and to restore the abdominal wall to its previous condi- 
tion as far as was surgically possible. 

Every “rig” presented some abnormalities, otherwise 
the services of the specialist would not be called in, and 
he purposed to deal with these under three heads :—(1) 
Abnormalities of the inguinal testicle. (2) Abnormali- 
ties of the testicle found in the abdomen. (3) Absence 
of testicle. 

Of course the history of the colt should first be inves- 
tigated, but too much stress should not be placed upon 
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that history, for it was often unreliable. Asa rule it 
would be found that the animal had been purchased at 
some sale or market as a gelding, the owner not finding 
out his error until he reached home and certain trouble- 
some tendencies were revealed ; or it might be that the 
colt was sold straightforwardly as a “rig,” and the fact 
—or otherwise—known that one testicle had been re- 
moved. In regard to the latter the cryptorchid opera- 
tor should be careful not to be misled. 

On several occasions it had been his lot to find the 
missing testicle on the side from which both the owner 
and the local veterinary adviser had emphatically 
asserted that it had previously been removed. It was 
easy to forget these things unless a written note was 
made at the time, and the operator should always 
finally fall back upon his own examination. A careful 
digital examination, with the presence of a scar, would 
generally reveal whether or not the inguinal canal con- 
tained the cord from which the testicle had been 
removed. Great care, however, should be taken not to 
mistake this for an enlarged or varicosed inguinal vein, 
which, if punctured, would give great trouble and cause 
dangerous hemorrhage. After making the incision 
through the skin, a search up the inguinal canal might 
reveal a small and elongated testicle, or perhaps one of 
almost normal size. Here experience alone determined 
whether what was removed was epididymis or the com- 
plete organ. He frequently came across cases in which 
the epididymis was in the canal and the body of the 
testicle was in the abdomen, and if the former only was 
again. If it were 
possible, the body of the testicle should be drawn into 
the canal, or the epididymis put back into the abdomen, 
when the two could be included in the chain of the 
ecraseur at the one time ; but that was not always 
possible, and each might have to be taken off separately, 
the epididymis from the-canal, and the body of the 
testicle from theabdomen. It was not common to meet 
with cysts, teeth, or other abnormalities except devia- 
tions from the normal in size and shape, in purely 
inguinal testicle. Nature reserved those for the diax 
inal specimens. 


ABNORMALITIES OF THE TESTICLE FOUND IN THE 
ABDOMEN. 

Here curiosities were often met with, for the testicle 
might be as small as a filbert or as large asa Rugby 
football ; it might be as hard as a bullet oras soft as a 
balloon, and its interior might contain almost anything 
—hair of various colours (generally black or brown), 
bone, perfectly or irregularly shaped molar or incisor 
teeth, cystic fluid, the Strongylus armatus, or tumour 
tissue. He had personally met with all these, and ina 
specimen obtained recently the one testicle contained 
everything enumerated except hair. The tumour tissue 
might be fibroma or embryonic, or it might be sarcoma, 
whilst one specimen, which the curator of the museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons (Dr. Shattock, F.R.c.s.) 
gave him to understand was unique in either man or 
animal, contained a lipoma. 

_ For the withdrawal of the fluid from the cystic por- 
tion, he had had a small cannula made with sharpened 
edge and with a long piece of tubing attached. This he 
sterilised in the usual way, and introduced into the 
abdomen in the hollow of his hand; it was a simple 
and useful contrivance. But without it the operator 
need not have any hesitation about scratching - oe h 
the cyst wall with a finger nail, and thus allowing the 
contents to escape intothe abdomen. This he had done 
fully a dozen times, and neither peritonitis or other 
trouble had followed. He concluded, therefore, that the 
contents of the cyst were aseptic. 


ABSENCE OF ONE OR BOTH TESTICLES. 


Such cases, of course, were rare, but an operator who 
many cases of “rig” horses was bound to meet them 
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on occasions. He himself had had practical experience 
of such in three cases. One was the case of a valuable 
racehorse. The animal was a true anorchid, the ends of 
each cord terminating close under the loins in a small 
bulb of fat. The facts of this case were verified on post- 
mortem examination by Prof. M‘Fadyean. 

In another instance, a monorchid cart colt, the right 
testicle weighed 12} ounces, and was quite twice the 
normal size, whilst on the left side the cord terminated 
imperceptibly into the peritoneum, there being no sign 
of any testicle or epididymis. 

In conclusion, the lecturer said that he had dealt 
with the chief abnormalities which the cryptorchid 
operator had to bear in mind, but in all cases a success- 
ful sequel was possible, provided proper precautions had 
been taken in the operation, and careful attention paid 
to all the antiseptic details. He could not too strongly 
enforce upon their attention the necessity for the latter. 
For his own part, he had great faith in iodine as an 
antiseptic. This was a revival of a method adopted by 
old farriers years ago as an antiseptic in the case of 
wounds. He usually painted the part to be incised 
with a tincture of iodine and allowed it to dry. In the 
last three years he did not think that he had washed a 
single horse before operating. 





At the conclusion of the lecture, on the invitation of 
the Chairman, questions were asked by Messrs. Kerno- 
han, Ballymena ; Thompson, Lurgan; Crichton, Lis- 
burn ; and Gault, Ballymoney. 

Prof. Hoppay, in reply, said that most of the queries 
could be best answered at the operation. He would be 
glad then to explain anything he had not made clear. 
One learned more from a practical demonstration than 
from many lectures. 

In reply to Mr. Crichton, he said he preferred the 
tincture of iodine to the liniment ; the latter was liable 
to blister. 

It was suggested by Mr. Ewin 
Hobday should give some particulars about “ Roarers. 
In response to this, the Professor said he was afraid 
that that was rather an extensive subject. Personally. 
he had now performed the operation on 807 individual 
animals. He had followed up 100 of these year by year, 
and some of them had now passed the fourth season 
without a return of the complaint. In fact, most of 
them were still running, and he had not a single un- 
pleasant letter from an owner. Ten per cent. of the 
cases had become sufficiently sound to be passed by the 
average veterinary surgeon, and he was prepared to say 
that—let the cases be as bad as it was possible to find— 
after the operation, eighty per cent. of the hunter class 
would become useful horses, and work without distress ; 
and in the case of comparatively slow working carriage 
or cart horses, he would put the percentage as high as 
ninety or ninety-five. He knew of over 50 owners whose 
horses had realised over £100 each after the operation. 
He could name five which this year had won point-to- 

int races. He admitted there had been a few relapses, 

ut he had only heard of nine such relapses up to the 
present time, and that, out of 807 cases, was nota large 
proportion. He was proud of the fact that in this branch 
of veterinary surgery they were two and a half years 
ahead of the Germans, although the latter were now 
quite enthusiastic about it. 

Mr. Emery in moving a vote of thanks to Professor 
Hobday, said he was sure that they had all most 
thoroughly enjoyed the lecture delivered to them by a 
gentleman who was a past master in the subjects dealt 
with. It was now a good many years since he first saw 
Mr. Hobday, who ,was then a junior student, and who 
even in those early days, gave promise of becoming one 
of the best men in the profession. That promise had 
been amply fulfilled. He had the greatest pleasure in 
moving a very hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer. 


Johnson that Prof. 


”» 
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This was seconded by Mr. Thompson (Lurgan) in a few 
well chosen laudatory words, and passed with great 
enthusiasm. 

Prof. Hoppay, in acknowledgement, thanked the 
members for their patient hearing, and said he thought 
it a privilege to come before that Association in Ulster, 
and especially at a time when all England was looking 
towards the Province of the North. (Laughter and 
applause). 


THE Late WiLu1AM HunrtInNa. 


Mr. Emery said he had a very sad duty to perform. 
He referred to the lamented death of Mr. Wm. Hunting, 
F.R.C.V.S., and in moving a vote of condolence with the 
deceased gentleman’s relatives he said that he was sure 
they all felt that they had lost a great friend, and the 
profession had lost one of its most devoted and brilliant 
members. They all knew the good work the late Mr. 
Hunting had done in establishing The Veterinary 
Record and conducting it in such an able and impartial 
manner. They all knew how frequent a contributor he 
had been to the proceedings of such societies as theirs ; 
his papers were able, often entertaining, and always 
instructive. His work on “Glanders” was of the very 
best and his interest in the welfare of our profession 
was lifelong. We can now say of him: 
“ Life’s work well done, 
Life’s race well rnn, 
Now cometh rest,” 

Mr. KERNOHAN, in seconding, said he had know the 

late Mr. Hunting intimately for many years and could 


maemo 


a gentleman who gave of his best to the profession he 
loved, and it was to be regretted that during his life 
some greater recognition of his great services to his 
profession and his country had not been awarded to him. 

Mr. Grece said he wished to support the vote. He 
had not previously heard of Mr. Hunting’s death, and 
it came as a shock to him to know that they had lost 
one of their greatest men and his old personal friend, 
though it was not altogether unexpected, as when in 
London recently he saw Mr. Hunting walking through 
the College and he was greatly struck with his altered 
appearance. As had been truly said, the late Mr 

unting had done good work, and his works would live 
afterhim. The vote was passed in deepest silence, al] 
members standing. 

An adjournment was made to Messrs. Ross and John- 
ston’s commodious and admirably equipped premises 
at May Street, where Prof. Hobday successfully per- 
formed two operations, one upon a cryptorchid and the 
other on a “roarer.” 

During the course of the operations Mr. Hobday ex- 
plained his methods step by step, and a more lucid 
exposition and clearer 5 Bm a Pr could not have 
been made. As to the operations, they were performed 
im an expert manner by an expert. 

A most interesting and successful meeting was brought 
to a close by a very hearty vote of thanks to Messrs. 
Ross and Johnston, every person present unreservedly 
voicing their thanks, as it was felt that these gentlemen 
were really instrumental in affording the opportunity 
for such an excellent lecture and demonstration. 


Frep. W. Emery. 





endorse everything that had been said of him. He was 





































































































DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1911, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 
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* These figures include animals slaughtered and found affected on post-mortem examination. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Dec. 8, 1913 
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Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


FELLOWSHIP DEGREE. 

A meeting of the Board of Examiners for the 
Fellowship Degree was held at the College, 10 Red 
Lion Square, W.C., on Saturday. Dec. 6th. The 
following is a list of the successful candidates, 
together with the titles of the respective theses :— 

J. Bastin Buxton, “ Veterinary Serum Diagnosis,” 

H.Tupor Hucues, “Equine Tuberculosis.” 

H. M. HoLianp. “ Fistula.” 

The Examiners were Prof. Macqueen, Messrs. Mal- 


colm and Woods: Mr. W.J. Mulvey in the chair. 
Frep BuLuock, Secretary. 


EXAMINATIONS IN DUBLIN, 
At a meeting of the Board of Examiners held in 
Dublin on December 8th for the Written, and on 
December 9th and 10th for the Oral and Practical 


Examinations, the following gentlemen passed their 


Final Examinations :— 


Mr. J. R. Ellison 
D. J. O‘Byrne 
A. E. Brandon 
St. J. C. P. McFarlan 
The following passed their Third Examination : 
Mr. I. C.J. Blake * Mr.G. J. Delaney 
T. F. Donworth R. Hans 
L. A. Herbert 
The following passed their Second Examination : 
Mr. P. J. Dunne Mr’ M. McCartin 
T. J. Kenny T. O'Connor 
G. McElligott C. O'Driscoll 
W. A.J. Flanagan 
The following passed their First Examination: 
Mr. T. A. O'Brien Mr. H.C. L. Kelly 
T.C. J. Roark * J. P. Rice * 
W. Walsh 
Marked thus * passed with Second Class Honours. 


Mr. E. 8S. Muleahy-Morgan 
M. H. Reid 
J. A. Shannon 











Right of Admission to the Law--Appeal 
Court Decision. 


The appeal was brought by Miss Gwyneth Marjorie 
Bebb, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Bebb, principal of St. 
David’s College, Lampeter, from a decision of Mr. 
Justice Joyce, given against her in an action to establish 
her claim, under the Solicitors Act, 1843, to be admitted 
to the preliminary examination of the Law Society, 
with a view to becoming a practising solicitor. Mr. 
Justice Joyce’s decision was based on precisely the 
same grounds as the decision of the Court of Appeal. 

The contentions put forward by Lord R. Cecil, K.C. 
(with him Mr. R. G. Wright), on behalf of Miss Bebb, 
were : 

That unmarried women have prima facie, apart from 
oA a considerations, the same legal rights as men, 
subject to certain exceptions. 

at at common law there is nothing to prevent 
women being admitted as solicitors. 
. That the fair construction of the statutes on the sub- 
ject favour their right to be admitted. 


Sir R. Finlay, K.C. (with him Mr. Hughes, K.C., and 
Mr. Tomlin), resumed on behalf of the Law Society. 
He referred to a case heard in the Court of Session 
affecting the admission of women as students in the 
University-of Edinburgh, and quoted from the judgment 
of one of the majority judges to the effect that no 
instance had occurred since the establishment of the 
University, of admission being claimed by women until 
that time. The case was even stronger in regard to 
solicitors in England, because their foundation went 
much farther back. Women were ultimately admitted 
to the University of Edinburgh by a statute of 1889. 
Council also cited the case “ Nairn v. University of St. 
Andrew,” which came to the House of Lords from the 
Court of Session. The decision was to the effect that 
women graduates were not entitled to vote for a Parlia- 
mentary representative of the University. 

With regard to the argument of Lord R. Cecil that 
the profession of attorney was not a public office, he 
submitted that from the time the profession became 
recognised, under 2 George II., ch. 23, the office was of 
a public nature, carrying with it the right to fill certain 
offices, including that of Master of the Supreme Court. 
One could not help thinking that there was sound 
reason in the common law upon this subject. Obviously, 
it would work a revolution in chambers if women were 
allowed to appear before the Masters, for he did not 
suppose there was a Master living who would refuse 
more time toa pretty girl who had clearly already got 
to the end of her tether. (Laughter.) The common 
law was based upon common-sense in saying that in 
dealing with legal questions, such as solicitors were 
required to deal with, men only should be admitted. 
There was after all a broad distinction between the 
proper functions of the two sexes. The common law, 
with the common-sense which had always characterised 
it, recognised that distinction, and there was nothing in 
the Act of 1843 which could set it aside. 

Mr. Hughes followed on the same side. At one time 
all the sixty Chancery clerks were compelled to be 
celibates, because they had originally been in Holy 
Orders, but gradually that practice fell into disuse, 
except in the case of six chief clerks, each of whom had 
ten clerks under him. Ultimately the six began to feel 
that they were hardly treated in not being allowed to 
marry, and when Henry VIII. was on the throne, think- 
ing that he might be sympathetic in a matter of that 
kind—(laughter)—they applied for permission to marry, 
and 14and 15 Henry Vill , ch. 8, was passed enabling 
them to marry. In the old time these clerks were 
sometimes referred to as “ bachelors.” They acted as 
the attorneys of all parties in Chancery, but he did not 
think they were exactly attorneys as we know them 
now. 

Lord Justice Phillimore : They were more like proc- 
tors. No one has told us much about the origin of 
solicitors. I take it there were solicitors who solicited 
the Lord Chancellor for the exercise of his discretion 
and grace in cases where equity ought to interfere. | 
suppose they had ultimately to instruct one of the sixty 
pr 8 to act for them ? 

Mr. Hughes: Yes. 

Lord Justice Phillimore : When did they first become 
a profession ? 

Mr. Hughes said they were mentioned so far back as 
1605 as “another class destined like Aaron’s rod to 
swallow up all the rest.” (Laughter.) 


REPLy. 
Lord R. Cecil replied. Apart alvogether from previ- 
ous history, the Act of 1843 gave a right to “persons” 


to be attorneys or solicitors, and it defined “ persons ” as 
subject to qualifications as to context and subject- 





matter, including women, just as the Factory Acts gave 
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women the right to be inspectors. It was therefore for 
the Law Society to show that there was a disabliity 
before 1843, and if they could not show that, women had 
a right to be admitted. There was no evidence in 
the English Law of any general disability of unmarried 
women, 

The evidence that women had not hitherto been 
solicitors showed nothing in itself ; it clearly did not 
show that they were now disentitled. There was really 
no legal right to called to the Bar. Lord Mansfield 
declared that the Inns of Court were mere voluntary 
societies, and that their conduct in regard to admis- 
sion was subject to the control of the judges. Any- 
one who was refused admission had a right to appeal 
to the judges. 

Lord Justice Phillimore: If you were a solicitor, have 
you not in certain circumstances a statutory right to be 
called to the Bar ? 

Lord R. Cecil : I think that is only one of the regu- 
lations. 

Lord Justice Phillimore : There is a statutory power 
for a barrister to become a solicitor, which is another 
matter. 

Lord R. Cecil said with regard to the common law 
and common-sense, if they were to bring common-sense 
into the matter it was perfectly clear that in a country 
where women might appear as factory inspectors before 
a court, and where for years they had been entitled to 
exercise the duties of solicitors’ clerks, there could be no 
special reason why the great mass of non-contentious 
business of a solicitor could not be as well done by 
women as by men. If common-sense was to be con- 
sidered, he submitted it told more in favour of the ap- 
pellant than of the respondent. 

JUDGMENT. 

The Master of the Rolls said: This appeal raises a 
very important point as to the right of woman to be 
admitted to the profession of solicitor. The plaintiff 
seeks a mandamus or order requiring the Law Society 
to admit her to the preliminary examination. The Law 
Society isa modern creation by statute. The right 
which plaintiff claims depends upon the Act of 1843. 
The argument adduced is that in the Act certain statu- 
tory obligations are imposed upon the Law Society re- 
quiring them to admit any “person” who complies 
with certain conditions, and plaintiff points to the words, 
“ every word importing the masculine gender only shall 
extend and be applied to a female as well as a male 
: . unless .... it be otherwise specially provided, 
or there be something in the subject or context repug- 
nant to such construction.” 

It has not really been contended by Lord Robert Cecil 
that there isanything in the Act which destroys or re- 
moves an existing disability. What we have to consider 
is whether at the date of the passing of the Act a 
woman was under a disability to become an attorney or 
a solicitor. Three grounds have been alleged to prove 
such disability. It is said that Lord Coke, 300 years 
ago, said that a woman is not allowed to become an 
attorney. Coke was plainly dealing with the profession 
of attorney, which had been recognised by statute, or to 
a large extent created by statute, between 400 and 500 
yearsago. But apart from what Coke said, no woman has 
ever been an attorney, or, until now, has ever applied 
to be one. 

There is uniform and uninterrupted usage, which is 
the foundation of the greater part of the common law 
of this country and which we ought beyond all doubt 
to be very loath to depart from. I cannot therefore 
help thinking that, although we have listened to a most 
interesting discussion as to what women can do, all 
that is really beside the mark. I decide this case simply 
on the ground that, in my opinion, there was at the 
date of the passing of the Act of 1843 a disability on 





the part of women to be attorneys, and that the Act 
confers no fresh and indedpenent right, because it does 
not destroy a pre-existing right. I assent to this, that, in 
0int of intelligence, education, and competency Miss 
Bebb, who isa distinguished Oxford student, is at least 
equal toa great many, and, probably, far better than 
many, of the candidates who will come up for examina- 
tion. But that is not before us. Our duty is to ascer- 
tain what the law is, and I disclaim absolutely any right 
to legislate in a matter of this kind. That is for Parlia- 
ment, and not for this Court. I think the appeal must 
be dismissed. 
USAGE, 


Lord Justice Swinfen Eady: I am of the same 
opinion. Lord Robert Cecil has entirely failed to con- 
vince me that the profession of a solicitor is now open 
to women. It has been pointed out that anciently in 
England parties to a suit had to appear in person or by 
a deputy. Coke points out that by the common law a 
plaintiff or defendant could not appear by attorney 
without the King’s speciai warrant by writ or letters 
patent. There were, therefore, but few suits. Then, 
gradually, in course of time, the profession of attorney 
arose. The exact date when there were attorneys by 
profession has not been made to appear, but they 
certainly existed before 1402, because in that year a 
statute was passed governing attorneys. After reciting 
the damage and mischief done by a great number of 
attorneys “ignorant and not learned in the law,” it 
enacted that all attorneys should be examined by the 
justices. From that time to the present no woman 
attorney has ever existed. 

What is the effect in England of long-continued usage 
—usage through the centuries without departure in any 
single instance? It has been put in this way—“ What 
has been commonly received and acquiesced in as the 
law raises a strong presumption as to what the law is, 
and imposes the burden of proving that that is not what 
it is understand to be.” In my opinion, it is sufficient 
to rest this case upon the inveterate practice of cen- 
turies—that ever since attorneys as a profession have 
existed women have never been admitted to the office. 
In my opinion, that shows what the law is and has been, 
and for this reason I am of opinion that the present 
applicant is not entitled to insist that she has a right to 
be examined by the Law Society with a view to enter- 
ing the profession. 


MARRIAGE, 


Lord Justice Phillimore: I am of the same opinion. 
We are not here to say what should be the law, and I 
express no opinion one way or the other on that matter. 
Our function is to declare the law, and our first func- 
tion is to declare the common law of the country. And 
we declare that common law according to what we 
ascertain to be the received inveterate usage of the 
country. There is no instance since solicitors became a 
profession of a woman being admitted, or of it being 
considered possible that she could be admitted. Until 
solicitors became a profession I apprehend the only 
representative or law agent of a litigant in the Court of 
Chancery was one of the sixty Chancery clerks, and it 
is obvious from the statute quoted that they were 
always men. Coke’s view was that women could not be 
solicitors, and he is a witness of the highest rank. 
‘There is no evidence the other way at all. All the 
evidence teaches us there is an inveterate usage to the 
effect that this is a profession which has not been 
hitherto open to women, and the same arguments which 
could be applied to destroying that evidence might 
equally well be applied to the claims for the Parliamen- 
tary or municipal franchise, I donot say this is an office 
unsuitable to women, but it has never been in the view 
of the Courts suitable to women. 
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The cases as to parochial offices may stand on their 
own merits. They have no bearing upon this case. A 
difficulty at once arises if a woman is to be admitted, 
because it is clear that married women, not having an 
absolute liberty to enter into binding contracts person- 
ally, would be unfitted either for entering into articles, 
or for contracting for their clients. That, of course, 
does not apply to single women ; but every woman can 
be married at some time, and it would be a serious in- 
convenience if in the middle of her articles, or while 
conducting a piece of litigation, she was suddenly to be 
disqualified from contracting by reason of her marriage 
Construing the more recent statutes in the light of 
previous legislation and of the common law, I come to 
the conclusion that there is nothing in them to show 
that the Legislature intended to open this profession to 
women. 

The appeal was accordingly dismissed, with costs.- 


The Daily Telegraph. 


SCOTT’S IMPROVED DOG CHLOROFORM 
INHALER (REGISTERED). 









R°N°GI2331 


/ ARNOLD SSONS 
ENO View LONDON 





Messrs. Arnold & Sons have made at my suggestion 
an Inhaler which seems to me, more effective in opera- 
tion than any other. It isa combination of other ideas 
together with certain improvements. The “mask” and 
tube is of metal, therefore aseptic and suitable for all 
climates. The mask has perforations at its extremity, 
and a valve which regulates the amount of air admitted. 
It is simple in use and remarkably safe—a toy dog 4lb. 
can be kept under for any length of time necessary (one 
has been for over two hours) by gradually opening the 
valve. 

A toy 4lb. to a terrier 30]1b. can be conveniently chloro- 
formed with this one size, using from one to four drams 
of chloroform according to size of the dog. and length 
of time required. 

E. H. Scort, M.R.c.v.s. 

Nov. 27. 





A “Cattle Dentist” Fined. 


At Cockermouth Police Court on Monday, Thomas 
Gill, “cattle dentist,” was fined £2 for obtaining 4s. 
from Mr. Wilson, solicitor, of Cockermouth, by false 
pretences. The defendant went to Mr. Wilson’s farm 
at Routenbeck, Cockermouth, and told the bailiff that 
he was a “Government” cattle dentist, and insisted 
on inspecting the cattle. He pretended that he had 
drawn four teeth, which he had produced, from certain 
animals, and he charged the bailiff a fee of 4s. It was 
subsequently found that no teeth had been extracted. 

The defendant’s excuse was that he was tipsy. He 
had acted as a “cattle dentist” for 30 year. Superin- 
tendent Illingworth said that it was not an isolated 
case on the part of the defendant. 


Serum Treatment of Swine Fever. 


Mr. Runciman, M.P., President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, was the principal guest at the dinner of the 
Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture and 
the Farmers’ Club, held at the Criterion Restaurant, 
Piccadilly Circus, in the course of his reply to the 
toast “Success to Agriculture,” said, “The sum now 
spent in agricultural research was far greater than ever 
it had been in the history of the country. He hoped 
that work done in a great research institution of 
Imperial dimensions, financed out of national funds, 
which he believed would be organised before long, would 
enable them to cope with the greatest enemy of the 
farmer—the ravages of disease. He regretted that the 
restrictions in regard to swine fever had done little 
more than to check the spread of the disease. Experi- 
ments in Holland, and Hungary, and in the United 
States had not afforded conclusive proof of the efficacy 
of the serum treatment. The Board of Agriculture had, 
therefore, recently decided to undertake experiments in 
the treatment on selected affected farms, in the hope of 
arriving at some conclusion as to the efficacy | the 
treatment. We had less swine fever than was to be 
found in most civilised countries, and as to other animal 
diseases we had a record which every other civilised 
country envied.”—7he Times. 





The Dog’s Gamut. 


A veterinary surgeon was summoned at Wimbledon . 
Petty Sessions last month for keeping noisy dogs. Several 
witnesses stated that they had to change their sleeping 
rooms because of the noise, and one woman said that a 
dog went from the “pitch C to E.”. Another woman 
admitted that her husband went through the scales 
every morning at his bath. Judgment was adjourned 
for a month because of the serious effect an immediate 
decision might have upon the defendant, who depended 
upon veterinary surgery for his living. 


Personal. 


Mr. J. Russett Greie who since obtaining the dip- 
loma has held the appointment of bacteriologist in the 
veterinary department of the City of Glasgow, and Mr. 
C. F. Shawcross, have received appointments under the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. Both were students 
of the Royal Dick College. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette. 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Dec. 9. 
TERRITORIAL Force. ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 
R. B. Palmer to be Lieut. Dated Nov. 11. 


The name of Capt. John C. Coleman is as now 
described, and not as stated in the Gazette of Nov. 11. 


Tue Royat Dupin Socrery.—The Royal Dublin 
Society has received Lord Ardilaun’s resignation of the 
oftice of president after a tenure of sixteen years. Lord 
Iveagh was unable to accept an invitation to be 
nominated for election to the presidency, and the 
nomination has now been accepted by Lord Rathdonnell, 
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The Hunting Memorial Fund. 


Subscriptions received up to 7 p.m., Dec. 10th. 
Zsaa 
Previously acknowledged 69 15 6 


Mr. H. Stephenson, a.v.c., Colchester 10 0 
Capt. E. P. Argyle, a.v.c., Netheravon 100 
Messrs. Chessman and Garry, Wandsworth 1 1 0 
Maj.-Gen. Thomson, Bedford 2.3 
Maj. E. P. Barry, 2nd Life Gds., Regent’s Park 10 
Mr. T. Reginald Lydford, Castle Cary 1 1 
E. Alf. West, South Kensington, S.W. i? = 
Maj. W. B. Edwards, a.v.c, Canterbury : 7 
Mr. Fred. G. Samson, Mitcham, Surrey y 
H. G. & T. W. Lepper, Aylesbury : ‘Fs 
Chas. Sheather & Sons, Regent’s Park - 
T. Wright, Lower Richmond Rd., Putney 2 2 0 
Prof. J. Macqueen, Royal Vety. Coll., N.W. 3 3 0 
._ Mr. R. J. Foreman, Tottenham, N. a 
Capt. A. S. Lawrie, A.v.c., Milford +e 
Capt. J. Andrews, a.v.c., Dublin 10 6 
Mr. Herbert King, Kennington Lane, S.E. i. 
Richard Hughes, Oswestry ts 
Capt. W. H. Taylor, a.v.c., East Liss, Hants. 1 1 0 
Vet.-Maj. W. A. Pallin, r.u.c., Curragh Camp 10 6 
Capt. T. Bone, a.v.c., Co. Cork “tee 
Mr. Jas. Thomson, Fawsyde, Bervie, N.B. a 
£95 18 6 








Henry Gray, Hon, Sec. & Treas. 
23 Upper Phillimore Place, W. 


Cheques endorsed “ Hunting Memorial Fund” and 
crossed “The London CVity and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Kensington Branch.” 


OBITUARY 


JoHN A. THOMPSON, F.R.C.V.S., J.P., Lurgan, Ireland. 
Graduated, Edin : (Dick), April, 1881, F. April, 1890 


Mr. Thompson died at his residence on Tuesday, 9th 
Dec. Interred at New Cemetery, Lurgan, on Dec. 11. 


ANDREW WATERSTON, M.R.C.V.S., Beith, Ayrshire. 
Glas: Dec., 1873. 
Death occurred on Dec. 4th, at the Victoria Infirmary 
from fracture of the base of the skull. Aged 60 years. 


AnprREW McGrecor, M.R.c.v.s., Crieff, Perthshire. 
New, Edin: May, 1890. 
Death took place on Dec. 9th, at the age of 58 years, 
from cerebral tumour. 


Witu1am WIIson, F.R.C.v.s., Great Berkhamsted. 
Vice-President of Council, 1888-9. 
Lond: April, 1859, F. June, 1885. 


A wide circle of friends will learn with regret the 
news of the death of Mr. William Wilson, F.R.c.v.s., 
which occurred on Wednesday, Dec. 4th, at the age of 
82 years. Mr. Wilson had not enjoyed the best of 
health for some time, but until quite recently took his 
accustomed walks and showed deep interest in all that 
concerned Berkhamsted. He was one of the oldest 
townsmen, and as a veterinary surgeon he had been 
established at Berkhamsted over 50 years. On Satur- 
day, Nov. 29th, he celebrated his 82nd birthday, and 
just twelve months ago the death of his wife was a sad 
blow to him. He leaves four sons, who all follow the 
profession of their father, and two daughters. As In- 
spector under the Diseases of Animals Act in this part 
of the county, and similar offices under the local 
authority, Mr. Wilson was prevented from taking a pro- 
minent part in local administration, but he did all he 
could to promote the welfare and prosperity of the town 


and neighbourhood, which he dearly loved. For many 
years he was the esteemed chairman and treasurer of 
the Town Hall Committee, and was the oldest member 
of that body. He was a member of the local lodge of 
Freemasons and an honorary member of the Ancient 
Order of Oddfellows (Castle Lodge). These are but 
few of his many associations, for he was in former 
years connected with most of the public work of the 
| town ; in the restoration of the Parish Church he was 
deeply interested. His genial disposition and conver- 
sational gifts made him a firm favourite with all he 
|came in contact. He was always ready and willing to 
work for what he considered was the betterment of 
the town, and although outspoken he always com- 
manded respect. The funeral took place on Saturday 











last.—The Gazette (Berkhampsted). 
EQUINE MANGE—DISINFECTION. 
Sir, 
At the meeting of the Midland Counties Association, 


when Mr. Pillers read a paper on the above subject, a 
speaker suggested boiling the harness. May I mention a 
simpler means of disinfection. 

Three years ago I was called to a farm on which the 
horses had for a very long period been subject to attacks 
of mange, the disease disappearing after the animals were 
treated with oily dressings, to break out afresh at longer or 
shorter intervals, and this in spite of vigorous cleaning of 
the borses and thorough disinfection of the stables. The 
harness was suspected as a cause, and its treatment in the 
method about to be described has proved quite successful. 
No case has occurred on the farm since its adoption. 

An outhouse of suitable size was selected, and a ceiling 
made to it of flooring boards. This ceiling and the sides of 
the building were covered with large sheets of brown paper, 
pasted on. Every Saturday night all the harness—there 
were twelve horses—was bundled into this house, into 
which also were placed three of the lamps used about here 
to generate sulphurous anhydride for fumigation of green- 
houses. As soon as the lamps were lighted the door was 
closed, and brown paper pasted over it. The lamps were 
allowed to burn out, and the door was not opened until 
Monday morning; this was done for six successive weeks. 

The lamps consist of three parts—a tin saucer to hold 
the sulphur, a tin plate with a hole cut in it into which 
the saucer is seated, and a tin spirit lamp. The plate, 
with its saucer, rests on two bricks, and the lamp is placed 
under it. The whole apparatus costs ls., and can be 
obtained from Mr. Woollard, ironmonger, Waltham Cross, vn. 
| TI should like to add that in winter it is cruel to keep 
| clipped horses, dressed with oil, uncovered. Half an arm- 
ful of good wheat straw placed longways on the back, and 
kept on with a couple of strawbands, gives comfort.— 
Yours, etc., 





W. R. Davis. 


REBATE ON PETROL. 
Sir, 

Now that so many members of the profession find it 
| necessary to use motor-cars in their work, could not a 
determined effort be made to get the same rebate as 
|allowed to the medical profession ? 
| The work entailed by the Tuberculosis Order, etc., should 
| surely be sufficient reason for the Government to help us, 
}and as Sir Sidney Oliver appears to be taking a kindly 
| interest in our work, perhaps a strong deputation or petition 
from the Council or National Association might have the 
| desired effect, and if a few influential members would take 
| this matter up, the profession in general would be grateful 
|to them. Personally, I got our M.P. to actin the matter 
| some time ago, but the Chancellor refused then to consider 
the matter further. 

We are doing a national service at very moderate re- 
| muneration, and if this important subject was to be taken 
| up strongly now, it might be the means of considerable 
‘pes help to us.— Yours faithfully, 





| 


PRACTITIONER, 








